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ENGLAND, VENEZUELA, AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

BY SEKATOB HENBY CABOT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



The Monroe doctrine has been lately the subject of much dis- 
cussion and, although it is often stated correctly, there seems to 
be a good deal of confusion in regard to it, particularly among 
that small group of persons who are more vocal than numerous, 
and who dislike it because they have a vague suspicion that it is 
of value to the United States, and may, in its enforcement, inter- 
fere with the interests and purposes of foreign nations, which 
they are desirous of promoting. The proposition laid down by 
Mr. Monroe, however, is not complicated. It is merely the cor- 
ollary of Washington's neutrality policy, which declared that the 
United States would not meddle with or take part in the affairs 
of Europe. The Monroe doctrine announced it to be the settled 
policy of the United States to regard any attempt on the part of 
any European power to conquer an American state, to seize terri- 
tory other than that which they then held, or to make any new 
establishment in either North or South America, as an act of 
hostility toward the United States, and one not to be per- 
mitted. 

The Nicaraguan incident, which has justly been attracting 
public attention, will serve to illustrate the scope and limitations 
of the Monroe doctrine. The right of England to secure indem- 
nity for injuries to its subjects in no way contravenes the Monroe 
doctrine. That is a right which every nation must possess and 
must be prepared to enforce in any part of the world. But if 
England in seeking this indemnity should undertake to conquer 
Nicaragua or to hold any of her territory, she would at once con- 
travene the Monroe doctrine, and therefore commit what for 
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seventy years American statesmen have always held to be an act 
of hostility against the United States. In other words, the Monroe 
doctrine forbids any territorial aggression, whether permanent or 
nominally temporary, on the American continents by any Euro- 
pean power. Some London editor, discussing this subject 
recently, with the knowledge and moderation characteristic of his 
class when dealing with American affairs, said that the Monroe 
doctrine was not a principle of international law and had never 
been enforced. It is certainly not a principle of international law 
any more than the independence of the American colonies, when 
it was first asserted, was a principle of international law. We 
declared and established that independence and secured for it the 
recognition of the civilized world. Other nations continue to 
recognize it, not because it is a principle of international law, 
but because it is a fact which it is not wholesome to quarrel with. 

As to the second statement of the London editor, he is griev- 
ously in error. The Monroe doctrine has been observed since its 
declaration by other nations out of deference to the United 
States. But one case has arisen hitherto in which an infraction 
was forcibly and seriously attempted, and then the doctrine was 
vigorously vindicated. The Emperor of the French undertook 
to establish an empire with a European emperor in Mexico. We 
were hampered at the moment by a great civil war, but the dis- 
patch from Mr. Seward which carried to our representatives 
abroad the news of Lee^s surrender, bore also instructions to our 
Minister in France to notify the French government in diplo- 
matic language that, if the French armies were not withdrawn 
from Mexico, we would march five hundred thousand men down 
there if necessary and put them out. General Sheridan, with a 
strong army, was immediately ordered to the Mexican boundary 
and the only mistake we made was in not immediately crossing 
the frontier and expelling the French. Mr. Seward, however, 
preferred the slower methods of diplomacy, and in the course of 
two years attained his object completely. The French abandoned 
Mexico and Maximilian was left to his fate. There can be little 
doubt that at the time both the French government and the luck- 
less Maximilian were quite aware that the Monroe doctrine was a 
vital principle, and that it was dangerous to infringe it. 

With this exception there has been but one other serious 
attempt on the part of any European power to break through the 
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Monroe doctrine and thereby take action hostile to the United 
States. This attempt has been made by Great Britain in Vene- 
zuela, where she has taken advantage of the situation to covertly 
disregard the Monroe doctrine, to seize territory, and establish 
her power in regions where it did not exist at the time the Monroe 
doctrine was declared. That she should have been permitted to 
do so without anything but an occasional gentle protest from the 
United States is not creditable to the administrations of either 
party in the United States, and is an unfortunate example of the 
neglect of our foreign affairs which has become almost habitual 
in this country. The purpose of this article is merely to state 
briefly what has happened in Venezuela, and to show the steady 
course of British aggression against a weak power with the view 
of getting possession of one of the great river systems of South 
America. 

It is, of course, impossible within the space of this article to 
give more than a bare outline of the facts, but that will be enough 
to show the policy pursued by England in this important part of 
South America. The whole region in question belonged original ly 
to Spain by right of discovery. The Dutch established themselves 
on the Atlantic coast east of the Essequibo river during their war 
for independence, and at the treaty of Mtinster in 1648 this Dutch 
establishment was recognized. Venezuela succeeded to all the rights 
of Spain, and was recognized as having done so by Spain herself in 
1845. Great Britain succeeded to the rights of Holland when, in 
1814, that country ceded to her the establishments of Demerara, 
Essequibo and Berbice. England possesses all the rights and ter- 
ritory possessed by Holland, and Venezuela all those possessed by 
Spain. No new rights have accrued to either party since they 
came into possession as the successors, respectively, of Spain and 
Holland. The settlement of the boundary now must depend on 
the determination of that which existed between the possessions of 
Holland and Spain, and should be a matter of arbitration, and 
settled by historical investigation. Into that question, it is not 
the purpose of this article to enter, although it seems reasonably 
clear to any dispassionate inquirer that the river Essequibo was 
the recognized line of division between the Dutch and Spanish 
possessions, that the Dutch subsequent to the treaty of Aranjuez 
in 1791 never succeeded in making any permanent establishment 
west of the Essequibo, and that the extreme limit of any attempt 
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made by the Dutch prior to that time to take additional terri- 
tory from Spain, did not go beyond the Pomaron and Moroco 
rivers. 

Matters remained in this condition without any dispute about 
boundaries for many years, and in 1836 the representative of the 
British Government in Venezuela petitioned the Government of 
that country for the construction of a lighthouse at Punta Barima, 
at the mouth of the Orinoco, while in 1841 Venezuelan jurisdiction 
over Oaiio Moroco was acknowledged by the court in Demerara. 
In that same year, however, the first attempt to claim for Eng- 
land what had always been considered Venezuelan territory was 
made. An English engineer named Schomburgk planted posts 
and other marks of dominion in Barima and Amacuro, far west 
of the Essequibo river. Venezuela protested, and England, Lord 
Aberdeen then being Minister, ordered the removal of the marks 
set up by Schomburgk, and stated that they were not intended to 
indicate possession. In 1844 boundary negotiations were opened in 
England. Venezuela proposed the Essequibo river as a divisional 
line, and Lord Aberdeen proposed the Moroco river, west of the 
Essequibo, and stated that Great Britain was disposed to cede all 
territory between the Moroco and the Amacuro rivers, and made 
no claim to anything beyond it. Venezuela, however, declined 
Lord Aberdeen's proposition. In 1850 it was agreed between the 
two governments that neither should order or sanction any occu- 
pation of the territory in dispute. There the matter rested again 
until 1876, when Venezuela once more opened negotiations, and 
suggested that they would now accept the Moroco line of Lord 
Aberdeen. Lord Granville declined this, and proposed a 
line of his own, which took in a large piece of additional territory 
on the coast, but followed Lord Aberdeen's line in the interior. 
This Venezuela declined, and while the negotiations dragged 
along between 1877 and 1881, the colony of Demerara advanced 
its settlements, and a British man-of-war appeared at the mouth 
of the Orinoco with telegraph posts and wire. Venezuela again 
protested, and invoked the assistance of the United States, and in 
1884 Guzman Blanco re-opened negotiations in London. A treaty 
covering various points was then practically agreed upon, includ- 
ing a provision for arbitration of the boundaries, but a change of 
Ministry ensued, and Lord Salisbury rejected the arbitration 
clause. In 1886 Guzman Blanco re-opened the negotiations with 
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Lord Eosebery, who had succeeded Lord Salisbury, and Lord 
Eosebery proposed a new line not so far to the west as Lord 
Granville^s, but coupled with it a demand for the free navigation 
of the Orinoco, which Venezuela rejected. In 1887 Venezuela 
again sought arbitration in vain, and, meantime, in the same 
year. Great Britain took possession of a large tract in the interior, 
the territory of Yuruari, a rich mining region, to which there 
had never been the slightest shadow of a claim, the only efforts 
of the Dutch even to extend their possessions having been made 
on the coast. Mr. Bayard, then Secretary of State, and whose 
friendship for England no one can doubt, wrote to Mr. Phelps, 
the American Minister in London, as follows in regard to 
this new and extraordinary pretension on the part of Great 
Britain : 

The claim now stated to have been put forth by the authorities of British 
Guiana necessarily gives rise to grave disquietude, and creates an apprehen- 
sion that the territorial claim, does not follow historical traditions or evi- 
dence, but is apparently indefinite. At no time hitherto does it appear that 
the district, of which Guacipati is the centre, has been claimed as British 
territory or that such jurisdiction has ever been asserted over its inhabi- 
tants, and if the reported decree of the governor of British Guiana be indeed 
genuine it is not apparent how any line of railway from Ciudad Bolivar to 
Guacipati could enter or traverse territory within the control of Great 
Britain. 

If, indeed, it should appear that there is no fixed limit to the British 
boundary claim, our good disposition to aid in a settlement might not only 
be defeated, but be obliged to give place to a feeling of grave concern. (Mr. 
Bayard to Mr. Phelps, 17th of February, 1888.) 

There could be no better proof of the absolutely unwarranted 
character of England's course than such language from Mr. Bay- 
ard. 

Venezuela, however, unable to procure arbitration, now sev- 
ered her diplomatic relations with England, although since that 
time she has continued her endeavors to re-open negotiations, 
while the British have gone on seizing territory. At the close of 
1889 Great Britain took possession of the main mouth of the Ori- 
noco, and declared Barima a British port. In 1890, Lord Salis- 
bury stated that Great Britain would not accept arbitration as to 
anything east of the Schomburgk line, and put forward a new 
pretension over territory beyond that line, to which no claim had 
ever been made before. In 1893, Lord Eosebery offered a new 
line going far to the West of the line which he had himself for- 
merly proposed. Let me summarize briefly the course of Great 
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Britain, which can be easily followed on the outline map given 
above: 

•* Great Britain had not advanced beyond the Pomaron River in 1840. All 
at once, in the same year, she made an attempt to extend her dominion as 
far as Barima, where she fixed the starting point of the frontier line be- 
tween the two Guianas— Schomburgk's line ; she retrograded in 1844, and 
proposed that the line should commence at the River Moroco, between the 
Pomaron and Punta Barima— Aberdeen's line; in 1881 she removed the 
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starting point to a distance of 39 miles from the Moroco, in the direction of 
Punta Barima—Granville's line ; thence, in 1886, to a place on the coast 
west of the Guaima Biver, between the former spot and Punta Barima— 
Rosebery's line ; in 1890 she set it in the mouth of the Amacuro, west of 
Punta Barima, on the Orinoco— Salisbury's line ; and finally, in 1893, con- 
stantly advancing west and south in the interior of the country, she carried 
the boundary from a point to the west of the Amacuro as far as the source 
of the Cimiano River and the Sierra of Usupamo— Rosebery's new line.'^ 

Thus it will be seen that since 1 844 England has continually 
pushed forward the line within which she has declined arbitra- 
tion, and with each advance she has made an additional claim to 
more territory about which she would be willing to arbitrate. 
She has advanced more rapidly of late years than ever before. 
She has taken large tracts in the interior of Venezuela to which 
there is not the shadow of a legal right, not even such slight 
claims as it is possible to offer in regard to the seizures on the 
coast. She has violated the agreement of 1850, by which both 
parties promised not to occupy the territory in dispute, an act 
which in any nation less virtuous than England would be called 
bad faith, and has thus far seized an area apparently of some 
40,000 square miles. She has declined arbitration, which is ap- 
plicable to a boundary dispute if it can ever be applied, and while 
declining arbitration she has continued to seize the lands of a weak 
power by superior force, on the principle that might makes right. 

England^s motives in her Venezuelan movements are, of course, 
entirely honorable and disinterested, because England herself 
admits freely on all occasions that these are her characteristic 
qualities in dealing with other nations. It is easy also to appreciate 
Enfijland^s natural and strong resentment toward a country she 
has injured as much as she has injured Venezuela. But, at the 
same time, let England^s motives or feelings be what they may, 
we are concerned for the interests of the United States. The 
practical result of England^s aggressions in Venezuela is plain 
enough. They are all directed to securing the control of the 
Orinoco, the great river system of Northern South America, and 
also of the rich mining district of the Yuruari. All that Eng- 
land has done has been a direct violation of the Monroe doctrine, 
and she has increased and quickened her aggressions in propor- 
tion as the United States have appeared indifferent. The time has 
come for decisive action. The United States must either main- 
tain the Monroe doctrine and treat its infringement as an act of 
VOL. CLX. — KG. 463. 42 
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hostility or abandon it. If Great Britain is to be permitted to 
occupy the ports of Nicaragua and, still worse, take the territory 
of Venezuela, there is nothing to prevent her taking the whole 
of Venezuela or any other South American state. If Great 
Britain can do this with impunity, France and Germany will do it 
also. These powers have already seized the islands of the Pacific 
and parcelled out Africa. Great Britain cannot extend her pos- 
sessions in the East. She has pretty nearly reached the limit of 
what can be secured in Africa. She is now turning her attention 
to South America. If the United States are prepared to see South 
America pass gradually into the hands of Great Britain and 
other European powers and to be hemmed in by British naval 
posts and European dependencies, there is, of course, nothing 
more to be said. But the American people are not ready to 
abandon the Monroe doctrine, or give up their rightful supremacy 
in the Western Hemisphere. On the contrary, they are as ready now 
to fight to maintain both, as they were when they forced the 
French out of Mexico. They are not now, and never will be will- 
ing to have South America, and the islands adjacent to the United 
States, seized by European powers. They are resolved that the 
Nicaraguan canal shall be built and absolutely controlled by the 
United States. It is high time, therefore, that steps should be 
taken to maintain the policy of Washington and Adams, to which 
American statesmen of all parties have adhered down to the 
present time. It is not too late to peacefully but firmly put an 
end to these territorial aggressions of Great Britain and to enforce 
the Monroe doctrine so that no other power will be disposed to 
infringe upon it. But immediate action is necessary. Every day 
makes the situation worse. In such a case as this, ohstaprincipiis 
is the only safe rule. In the words of Junius '' one precedent 
creates another. They soon accumulate and constitute law. 
What yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine.^^ Thq supremacy of 
the Monroe doctrine should be established and at once — peaceably 
if we can, forcibly if we must. It will be the duty and the privi- 
lege of the next Congress to see that this is done. 

H. C. Lodge. 



